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Notes of the Month 


Farm Politics in the United States 

THE economic story behind President Eisenhower’s veto of the 
Farm Bill, passed last month as an election year measure by the 
Democratic Congress, goes back to the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties. Many of the efforts made at that time to encourage an 
upswing in the economic cycle by increasing purchasing power 
were concentrated on the rural areas, where nearly half the 
population lived and where much of the deepest and most long- 
standing poverty was to be found. Out of these efforts came the 
parity concept, under which the farmer is guaranteed an income, 
in terms of things he buys, equal to his income in an earlier period, 
originally 1910-14, when his economic position compared 
favourably with that of other groups in the community. Out of 
these efforts also came the price support system, under which the 
Government puts a floor beneath the prices of the more important 
crops at a percentage of the parity price for that crop. This is done 
either by direct purchases when the price falls below the support 
level, or by loans. The latter are usually only paid off in cash if the 
market price of the commodity makes it worth the farmer’s while 
to do so; otherwise the Government takes over his crop. 

During the last World War, and again during the Korean crisis, 
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this system was developed and extended to a far wider range of 
commodities, including perishables, in order to provide guaranteed 
markets which would encourage farmers to produce the maximum 
possible amounts of food and fibre. Further complications have 
come from the reluctance of successive Administrations, of both 
parties, to force farmers to stand on their own feet and from the 
mutual readiness of politicians to strike generous bargains for the 
benefit of their constituents. Broadly speaking, the result of the 
support system has been that American farmers, who in the past 
have relied on exporting a large part of their output, have been 
priced out of world markets and that huge surpluses have piled up 
in the Government’s hands. What is fundamentally perhaps more 
serious is that farmers have had little incentive to adapt their 
activities to changing patterns of demand. ‘The price support 
system has tied American agriculture to an outmoded concentra- 
tion on grain and cotton production, when today the consumer 
wants a higher proportion of livestock, fruit, vegetable, and dairy 
products. 

Unfortunately for the Republican Administration, the cumu- 
lative effects of the farm policies of the last twenty years have only 
become inescapably obvious since President Eisenhower took 
office in 1953. During these three years the value of the surpluses 
held by the Government increased from $2-5 billion to $g billion, 
and the cost to the taxpayer also increased similarly. Efforts to dis- 
pose of these surpluses abroad have been hampered by under- 


standable complaints against dumping from competing exporters, 


whether allies such as Canada or politically sensitive countries such 
as Egypt. Nor has the farmer been satisfied: under a system 
intended to give him economic equality with industrial workers, 
his income has been declining steadily at a time when every other 
group in the country has been enjoying bounding prosperity. 

It is easy, although unjustifiable, to blame this decline on the 
new price support legislation brought in by the Republicans; farm 
prices, however, were falling before the Republicans took office, 
and the new legislation is only now having any real effect. Further- 
more, the legislation is based on a principle which was part of the 
price support idea when it was originally conceived by the 
Democrats and which many of them have supported in the past; 
some still do today. This is the principle of flexible price supports, 
at varying levels of parity depending on supply and demand, and 
accompanied by restrictions on the amount of land which may be 
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planted with crops which benefit from price support when they are 
in surplus. 

But with an election in the offing, the Democrats put political 
opportunity before economic responsibility and pushed through 
Congress a complicated and unworkable Bill intended to give 
farmers immediate relief. ‘The basic objection to it was that it 
restored the system of rigid price supports, fixed at go per cent of 
parity, which the President had repeatedly condemned as being 
the main root of the farm problem. The Bill, however, presented 
Mr Eisenhower with a dilemma for it also authorized the soil bank 
scheme, his latest and most constructive proposal for solving the 
surplus difficulty; under this scheme farmers would be paid for 
taking land out of crop production and diverting it to pasture or 
forest. 

The President was faced with this dilemma just as a series of 
primary elections, the preliminaries to next autumn’s general 
election, had provided direct evidence that normally-Republican 
farmers were in revolt and prepared to vote for Democrats. 
A similar protest in 1948 is usually credited with giving Mr Truman 
his unexpected victory in that year. While it is very doubtful 
whether the farmers would, or could, go so far as to turn Mr 
Eisenhower out of the White House, their dissatisfaction might 
easily mean that the Republicans failed to gain control of Congress 
next November. President Eisenhower settled this situation in the 
courageous way, by rejecting the Bill, but he also made it easier for 
the voters to reward his courage with their continued support. 
For he accompanied his veto of the principle of rigid price 
supports by administrative actions which will in fact raise price 
supports temporarily by almost the same amount and will provide 
as speedy help for the farmers as the Bill itself would have done. 
After all this, American agricultural policy is left as uncertain as 
ever. But one thing at least is certain—the question will be a major 
issue in next autumn’s election. 


The Dissolution of the Cominform 

THE report that the Communist Information Bureau (Comin- 
form) was to be dissolved was first given by the Zagreb radio on 
22 March, referring to a meeting of the Italian Communist Party 
central committee after ‘Togliatti’s return to Italy from the 
twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. Togliatti 
denied the report the next day. ‘The news was not given officially 
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until 17 April, when it was announced in Moscow by Mikoyan. 

The Cominform was founded at the end of September 1947 at 
a meeting in Poland of representatives of the Communist parties 
of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, France, and Italy, ‘to exchange information 
and co-ordinate activities’. It was regarded at the time as a move 
to counterbalance the Marshall Plan, which Zhdanov, one of the 
two Russian representatives, said they would do their utmost to 
frustrate. As far as official reports go, only three meetings were 
held, the foundation conference, the second in June 1948 which 
expelled the Yugoslav party, and the third in November of the 
following year, also largely devoted to the anti-'Tito campaign. Its 
only other public activity was to publish a weekly newspaper in 
several languages. 

Like the dissolution of the Communist International (Comin- 
tern) in 1943, the present move is regarded as a gesture of con- 
ciliation; but whereas the Comintern’s dissolution was directed to 
the Western Powers, the end of the Cominform appears to be 
designed to further the recent rapprochement with Yugoslavia, and 
to meet the wishes of ‘neutralist’ opinion—Mr Nehru is said to 
have suggested its dissolution during the Russian leaders’ visit to 
India. So long as it lasted, it was difficult to answer the charge that 
the Soviet Union interfered in the internal affairs of other 
countries. But it is unlikely that this spells the end of Moscow’s 
control of foreign Communist parties, and indeed ‘Togliatti, in an 
interview given the day after the statement in Moscow, said that 
the dissolution did not mean that contacts between Communist 
parties would cease, although they had now reached a degree of 
maturity which enabled them to exercise independent judgement. 
Conversations, he said, had been going on for months, and agree- 
ment on the dissolution was reached at the Soviet Party Congress 
and had since been ratified by the Central Committees of the parties 
concerned. The Cominform, he added, had not been an entirely 
satisfactory body; its worst mistake was the expulsion of ‘Tito. 


Claims to Gibraltar 

THE Queen’s visit to Gibraltar in May 1954 had two conse- 
quences: it gave an opportunity to the Gibraltarians to demonstrate 
their loyalty; and, more unhappily, it led to a renewal of anti- 
British demonstrations by the Falangist Party. The official attitude 
of the Spanish Government has reverted to what has been seen 
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several times in past history, a policy of restrictions imposed upon 
the commerce and communications between the British fortress 
and the Spanish mainland. 

It may be worth while to recall that Gibraltar was captured by 
an allied army and fleet during the War of the Spanish Succession, 
in 1704. At their own desire the civil population withdrew into 
Spain, and the present inhabitants are the descendants of new 
immigrants from other parts of the Mediterranean. Gibraltar has 
now been British longer than ever it was Spanish. In the prelimin- 
ary moves towards peace the other allies withdrew their claims, so 
that Queen Anne was able to instruct her envoys to base the British 
claim upon right of conquest; and, by the Treaty signed at 
Utrecht on 2/13 July 1713, the town, fortress, and harbour were 
ceded ‘cum omnimodo jure’. These provisions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht have been repeatedly renewed and confirmed, never more 
cogently than at the exchange of identical notes between Great 
Britain and Spain in May 1907. Each party undertook ‘the 
preservation of the territorial status quo and of the rights of Spain 
and Great Britain in the Mediterranean and in that part of the 
Atlantic which washes the shores of Europe and Africa’. 

During both World Wars, Spanish statesmen entertained hopes 
that a German victory would provide them with an opportunity of 
regaining Gibraltar at the division of the spoils. There is no truth, 
however, in the allegations that the British made any sort of pro- 
posal to cede the fortress in return for Spanish aid. The last time 
that any such proposal was made was in 1757, when it was 
rejected by Spain. Sir Winston Churchill’s emphatic denial in the 
House of Commons (20 May 1954) should put an end to the 
suggestion that an offer was made during the second World War. 
In January 1956 General Franco gave an interview to the Daily 
Mail in which he said that the return of Gibraltar was still a 
matter of honour to every Spaniard. He added that if it were 
retroceded he would be willing to allow Britain to use the naval 
harbour under some such agreement as had been made with the 
U.S.A. for their leased bases in Spain. In reply to a question in the 
House of Commons on 13 February 1956 the Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord John Hope, stated that the 
Government was ‘not prepared to consider any change in the status 
of the Rock’. 

During the last seventy years it has sometimes been argued that 
modern weapons have lessened the strategic value of the fortress. 
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Several times it has been suggested in Britain, and during the 
dictatorship of Primo da Rivera in Spain also, that an exchange 
should be negotiated of Gibraltar for Ceuta. As Mr Amery pointed 
out in the House of Commons in 1923, millions of money would be 
needed to equip Ceuta; it has no military advantage over Gibraltar, 
and, unlike Gibraltar, where the people are loyal British citizens, 
it has a large Spanish population. Thirty-three years later these 
considerations are unchanged. 

‘The most persistent bickering between Spain and Great Britain 
has arisen over a loosely drafted sentence in the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Article 10, or so the words seem to imply, excluded the British 
from territorial jurisdiction outside the fortress, and no agreement 
has ever been reached over the limits of British authority in respect 
of the outworks and the anchorage. By common consent, though 
not by any formal instrument, the isthmus has been treated as 
‘neutral ground’. ‘The British have always maintained advanced 
military posts over the southern end, and the Spaniards, long ago, 
made an entrenched line (La Linea) across the northern end. 
During the last war the British constructed an air-strip across their 
section of the neutral ground and used the soil excavated from the 


Rock to extend it 150 yards into the anchorage. The Spaniards 
made no objection and the work was largely done by Spanish 
labourers from La Linea. In 1955 the Spaniards advanced their 
frontier posts as far as the British lines, thus occupying the 
remainder of the neutral ground. 


The strategic value of Gibraltar was demonstrated in 1942 when 
it became the headquarters and the assembly point for the invasion 
of North Africa. During the war the civil population, excepting 
essential workers, were evacuated to Britain and, on their return, 
re-housing was an urgent problem. The sum of £350,000 was at 
once allotted from Colonial Development and Welfare funds for 
housing, and a further {500,000 was allocated in 1954 for the 
development of housing and harbour-works during the succeeding 
five years. The limitation on progress is the shortage of labour. 
Although about 11,000 Spanish labourers come into Gibraltar 
daily, the Spanish Government has recently restricted the number 
of labour permits, and has imposed new formalities at the frontier. 
Efforts have also been made to exploit Algeciras, where the 
harbour facilities are much inferior, as a rival to Gibraltar, and one 
American line has gone so far as to change its port-of-call to 
Algeciras. 
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The Unorthodox Left and the Ceylon Elections 

THE world Trotskyist movement, to which attention has been 
drawn by the success of the L.S.S.P. in the recent elections in 
Ceylon, is a bewildering tangle of conflicting sects, most of them 
torn by internal disputes on tactics and doctrine. ‘To attempt to 
unravel this tangle would be a monumental and thankless task. 
There is, however, a broad cleavage among the ‘T’rotskyists on the 
fundamental question: is Russia a ‘workers’ State’? This accounts 
for the existence of an ‘official’ body, the so-called Fourth Inter- 
national, with headquarters in Paris and La Quatriéme Inter- 
nationale as its theoretical organ; and various ‘unofficial’ organiza- 
tions not linked up internationally, of which the L.S.S.P. is one. 
Outside of Ceylon and Indonesia, the only country where these 
‘unofhcial’ ‘Trotskyists have any following at all is the U.S.A., 
where the Independent Socialist League, under the leadership of 
Max Shachtman, conducts vigorous propaganda and is in a stronger 
position than the ‘official’ Socialist Workers’ Party led by James 
P. Cannon. After a seven-year battle the I.S.L. last June won what 
was widely regarded in the U.S.A. as an historic ‘civil liberties’ 
victory, when the Federal Court of Appeal for the District of 
Columbia unanimously adjudged unconstitutional the refusal of 
the State Department Passport Division to grant Shachtman a 
passport. 

The Trotskyist movement had its origin, of course, in the inner- 
party struggle in Russia, but it was not until after the sixth 
congress of the Comintern in July-August 1928 that it took root 
abroad. At that congress Trotsky’s Draft Programme of the 
Comintern, A Criticism of Fundamentals—directed against the 
Bukharin-Stalin programme—was circulated to a strictly limited 
number of delegates. This document was smuggled abroad by one 
of the American delegates, Cannon, and published in the U.S.A. 
_in 1929. Henceforth it was the Americans who played a major part 
in the publication and dissemination of ‘Trotsky’s writings. 

Up to the coming to power of Hitler, the Trotskyist Left 
Opposition continued to consider itself part of the Communist 
movement, although expelled. In spite of all shortcomings 
Russia was regarded as ‘a workers’ State’, and the Communist 
parties as being capable of ‘regeneration’. After Hitler’s triumph, 
however, this latter view was abandoned and the appeal for the 
creation of a Fourth International launched in September 1933. 
This change led to defections and splits in all countries where 
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unorthodox Left groupings existed. In the course of time the 
accumulation of doubts about the ‘workers’ State’ led to further 
splits. ‘Today, those who cling to the ‘workers’ State’ theory held 
by Trotsky up to his assassination are nevertheless internally 
divided on tactics: some strongly inclined to regard the ‘Stalinists’ 
as brothers under the skin, and therefore urging ‘infiltration’ of the 
Communist parties; others urging an ‘independent’ policy. The 
‘unofficial’ Trotskyists, on the other hand, consider Russia an 
imperialist Power and stand on the ground of a ‘third force’, 
independent of and hostile to all ‘imperialisms’. The Ceylonese 
L.S.S.P. (one of whose leading members, Mr Gunawardena, now 
Minister of Agriculture, was a member of a ‘Trotskyist group in 
London during his student years) holds to this view, but it is 
highly probable that it is not unaffected by ‘bourgeois nationalism’. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the recent Note on ‘Rival Claims in Antarctica’ (The World 
Today, March 1956, pp. g1-2) the following points call for 
correction: 

(i) p. 92, line 5: “he Chilean counter-claim seems to be based 
merely upon geographical fantasy’. It should be made clear 
that this relates to the Chilean claim to a sector of the main- 
land. The claim to Deception Island, on grounds of prior 
occupation, is not without substance. 

(ii) p. g2, 6 lines from end: ‘three Chilean bases’ should read 
‘four Chilean bases’. 





New Policy Trends in Eastern Germany 
The S.E.D. Party’s Third Conference and the 


‘Back-to-Lenin’ Line 


THE third Party Conference of the Socialist Unity Party (S.E.D.), 
the Communist Party of Eastern Germany, was the first major 
satellite party function since the twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in Moscow last February. It 
provided, as it were, the first testing ground for the new back-to- 
Lenin line and the emphasis on collective leadership. The leading 
figure was, of course, Walter Ulbricht, the party’s first secretary, 
who has been playing such a prominent part in aiding and abetting 
the posthumous murder of Stalin’s reputation. In common with all 
other satellite leaders he must have been considerably surprised 
when on coming to Moscow he learned that Stalin was no longer 
to be regarded as a demi-god. How little even the top-ranking 
satellite leaders were in the confidence of the Kremlin on this 
occasion is shown by the fact that the East German message of 
greeting addressed to the Congress, and published in the press, 
ended with the words ‘Long live the invincible teachings of Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, and Stalin’. Yet when Ulbricht addressed the 
Congress two days after Khrushchev had spoken he said that he 
was going to read the message, but did not do so, and ended by 
giving cheers for ‘Marxism-Leninism’. 

On his return to Berlin Ulbricht published a report about the 
Moscow Congress in which he made the by now celebrated state- 
ment that Stalin could not be considered a Marxist classic. ‘These 
words, coming as they did from ‘Stalin’s most faithful pupil’, far 
from being quietly accepted as the new dogma, caused a great deal 
of consternation and unrest in party circles. He then made a 
speech at the Berlin district conference of the Socialist Unity 
Party, a week before the opening of the Party Conference, in 
which he grasped the nettle even more firmly. ‘This speech was 
evidently to have been part of his conference address but it was 
felt necessary to deliver it earlier with a view to counteracting 
confusion and oppositional tendencies. ‘Thus in order to assess the 
impact of the twentieth Congress on the third Party Conference 
of the East German Communists, and on the situation in East 
Germany generally, it is essential to discuss the new Moscow line 
and in particular the emphasis laid in Ulbricht’s pronouncements 
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on Lenin’s view as to reaching Socialism by different roads. 


A GERMAN ROAD TO SOCIALISM 

The possibility of reaching Socialism by different roads, and the 
need to co-operate with Social Democrats and others in order to 
achieve unity of action, are of particular interest to Communist 
ideology and policy in Germany. These ideas played an important 
part in the early history of the Socialist Unity Party, as, of course, 
they did also in Czechoslovakia and Poland where Gottwald and 
Gomulka at one time expressed similar views. In the months 
preceding the fusion of the Social Democratic and Communist 
Parties in Eastern Germany in 1946, the chief ideologist of the 
Communists at that time, Anton Ackermann, was at great pains to 
make Lenin’s point. In the first issue of Einheit, a periodical pub- 
lished to prepare the ground for the fusion (the journal later be- 
came the chief theoretical organ of the S.E.D.), Ackermann dis- 
cussed the question whether the working class could obtain com- 
plete political power via parliamentary democracy or only through 
revolutionary force. He arrived at the conclusion, drawing liberally 
on Marx and Lenin, that, to use his own words, it would be the 
greatest mistake to exaggerate the truth about the general validity 
of Russian experience. He also referred to Lenin’s dictum of the 
different roads and stated that the answer to the question whether 
there was a special German road to Socialism had to be given un- 
conditionally in the affirmative. 

Whether he sincerely held this view, or whether it was some 
form of ideological Malenkovism designed to induce the unwilling 
Social Democrats to participate with an easier mind in the shot- 
gun wedding of the two parties, may be open to question. ‘The fact 
remains that this view of the special German road to Socialism 
was the ideological basis of the fusion. Gradually matters changed, 
and in 1948, when Stalin had decided on the complete integration 
of Eastern Germany into the Soviet orbit, the ideology became the 
heresy. Ackermann wrote an article saying that ‘after mature 
consideration’ he had come to the conclusion that the theory of 
such a special road was a serious theoretical deviation and must 
be rejected. Other party spokesmen denied that there was such a 
thing as a peaceful road to Socialism. And Ulbricht made the 
position quite clear by declaring that the fusion of the two parties 
was necessary in order to further the progress from people’s 
democracy to Socialism, and ‘for the co-ordination of the economic 
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plans’. Thus the ideology had to be changed because the Soviet 
Union wished to increase its control over the economic potential of 
the satellites. 

Now a new phase has been reached. Soviet economic control 
over Eastern Germany is complete. It was Khrushchev, not Stalin, 
who spoke of the two German States which had become a reality 
and described Eastern Germany as the bulwark of Socialism and 
an example for Germany as a whole. But the new strategy now 
proclaimed in Moscow, of moving step by step rather than by 
forced march, with its recognition of different approaches to 
Socialism and its re-acceptance of ‘Titoism as a legitimate creed, 
makes it necessary for the East German Communists to revise 
their tactics vis-a-vis Western Germany and, in particular, the 
West German Social Democrats. ‘Today Ulbricht repeats all the 
nice things that Khrushchev has recently found to say about 
Social Democrats, and tells the West German Socialists that there 
is no objective argument to prevent them from participating in 
the co-operation of the two workers’ parties in Western Germany 
and in Germany as a whole. ‘The East German Communists had 
shown the West German workers how an anti-fascist democratic 
State could be established peacefully and democratically ‘with the 
help of parliamentary majorities’. In fairness it should be said that 
he admitted that it was easier for them in Eastern Germany be- 
cause, to quote his words, the Soviet occupying Power protected 
the democratic reconstruction. 

As for relations between the Federal Republic and the so-called 
German Democratic Republic, Lenin’s principle of the co-exis- 
tence between States possessing different social orders should 
apply here, Ulbricht said. A few months ago, at the beginning of 
October, Oelssner, a member of the Politbureau and in charge of 
ideological matters, had flatly stated that to apply the principle of 
co-existence to German conditions would be to acknowledge in 
principle the division of Germany and would ‘contradict the 
German people’s right to their struggle for reunification’. Now, 
because Soviet foreign policy changes its tactics, the ideology of 
the East German Communist Party follows suit once again. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE MOSCOW LINE 
It is against this background of ideological volte-face that the 
deliberations of the third Party Conference must be viewed. And 
it must be taken into account when considering the political 
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headaches which have afflicted many East German party function- 
aries as a result of Stalin’s dethronement. In his key speech at the 
conference, which lasted six hours, Ulbricht contrived to mention 
Stalin’s name not even once. All he had to say was that the Soviet 
Congress had told the truth to the world. It would be wrong, 
however, to interpret this as merely an attempt to gloss over an 
unpleasant subject. On the contrary, on the eve of the conference 
the Central Committee adopted a resolution approving the views 
that Ulbricht had expressed prior to the conference. Once they 
had become an ideological directive for the party there was no need 
for him to go over the same ground again, and the guns of poten- 
tial opponents (a somewhat improbable metaphor in relation to a 
Communist party conference) had been successfully spiked. It 
seems likely that even if such opposition had manifested itself 
during the secret session reference would have been made to the 
binding character of the Central Committee’s resolution. 

But two other Politbureau members had been given the task of 
attacking some of the views expressed at local and district confer- 
ences and, of course, in private conversations, up and down the 
country. Rau, Minister of Foreign ‘Trade and a Stalinist of long 
standing, repeated Khrushchev’s statement that Stalin’s theory of 
the capitalist countries lagging behind in economic development 
was incorrect, and said that comrades should learn the necessary 
lessons from the criticisms of Stalin’s work made in Moscow: 
undoubtedly Stalin had made mistakes during the last fifteen years 
of his life. But, said Schirdewan, chief of the Cadres Department, 
Stalin’s mistakes should not be viewed in isolation: he had also 
remarkable achievements to his credit. Stalin, then, is criticized, 
but is not condemned wholesale. By recalling his achievements the 
party leaders were obviously endeavouring to minimize the dis- 
illusionment of party members at the Politbureau’s and Central 
Committee’s earlier adulation of a false god. ‘That feelings of this 
kind did, and no doubt still do, exist, and that they have also been 
expressed, is made clear beyond doubt. Hysterical attacks of 
Western newspapers, exclaimed Rau, and attempts to play off one 
comrade against another, were doomed to failure. One might well 
wonder why Rau should be concerned about articles in Western 
newspapers whose circulation is forbidden in Eastern Germany. 
He probably had in mind Western broadcasts, and his words are 
an indirect tribute to their effectiveness. But why should either 
newspapers which are banned, or broadcasts which are partly 
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jammed, and to which no good party man should listen anyway, 
have any influence in playing off one comrade against another? 
Of course, these words were really addressed to people in Eastern 
Germany, and most likely in the party itself. If proof of this was 
needed, it was supplied by Schirdewan. Any attempts by our 
enemies to belittle the achievements of Ulbricht, Pieck, and 
Grotewohl, and of the Central Committee, he warned, would 
encounter the unanimous resistance of the whole party. At this 
the whole conference cheered its leaders with raised clenched 
fists. It can be taken for granted that those to whom this warning 
was directed were not present in the conference hall, since all dele- 
gates had been carefully screened by the Cadres Department. 

‘The same nervousness was noticeable in the discussion of the 
principle of collective leadership and the personality cult. Ulbricht 
naturally paid lip service to the decisions of the Moscow Congress. 
But just in case some comrades should get liberal ideas into their 
heads, they were plainly told by Schirdewan that collective 
leadership did not imply adopting an anarchical attitude towards 
the veteran leaders in the collective. Personal responsibility and 
the importance of leading functionaries should not be overlooked. 
Remarks like these are typical of what one might describe as the 


restricted application of the new Moscow dogma. 


REHABILITATION AND RECANTATION? 

But the Moscow line could not be completely passed over. An 
eight-man commission, Ulbricht announced, had been formed to 
review, under the ‘guidance’ of the Politbureau, the cases of party 
members who were expelled from the party or penalized in 
violation of party statutes. While it is, of course, a somewhat dam- 
aging admission for a first party secretary that such things could 
have happened, Ulbricht will be much more concerned about the 
extent to which history is to be rewritten. The necessary instruc- 
tions, if any, will come from Moscow, at least as far as top-ranking 
leaders are concerned. If the men in the Kremlin feel that gestures 
are needed to improve morale in Eastern Germany or to impress 
the West German Social Democrats, they will give orders that 
some of the former leaders and lesser men should rejoin the party, 
if they had been expelled, and should even assume leading func- 
tions once more. Moscow is not likely to worry unduly about 
Ulbricht’s qualms, and they might even remove him if they 
thought it helpful to their policy. But one of the inherent problems 
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of any totalitarian regime is that those oppressed by it tend to 
interpret any relaxation of pressure as a sign of weakness. This was 
the lesson of 17 June 1953, when the East German workers rose 
after the regime had relaxed some of the worst pressure. And all 
the evidence since points to the fact that this lesson has not 
escaped the men in Moscow or in Berlin. 

‘This, then, is the dilemma now facing Ulbricht and his Stalinist 
group: how to carry out, at any rate in part, the liquidation of 
Stalinism without running risks of this kind and without encourag- 
ing “dangerous thoughts’ both inside and outside the party. It is 
difficult to imagine how the new commission, working under the 
Politbureau, can avoid looking into the cases of such men as 
Ackermann, Dahlem, Zaisser, Herrnstadt, and others. Ackermann, 
the advocate of a ‘German road’ to Socialism, is of course, an 
obvious case for rehabilitation. He fell into disgrace in 1953 and 
was given an administrative post in the film industry, after having 
been a candidate-member of the Politbureau and State Secretary 
in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

But undoubtedly the most interesting case is that of Franz 
Dahlem, Ulbricht’s great rival. Until May 1953, when he was 
deprived of his offices and expelled from the Central Committee, 
he was second only to Ulbricht himself. Unlike Ulbricht, who 
during the Nazi-Soviet honeymoon called on the German workers 
not to obstruct Hitler’s armaments production, and who spent the 
war in the Soviet Union, Dahlem was in charge of the German 
Communists in Paris and obviously entertained doubts as to the 
correctness of Stalin’s foreign policy. He had come under fire as a 
result of the Slansky trial, and the charges levelled against him in 
May 1953 included contact with Noel Field, insufficient confidence 
in the U.S.S.R., a wrong evaluation of the Ribbentrop—Molotov 
pact and a false assessment of the part played by the Western 
Powers, especially by France. ‘The interesting thing is that Dahlem 
never recanted but fought to the last ditch. At present he is head 
of a department in the State Secretariat for Higher Education, 
without, of course, holding any party post. This fact notwith- 
standing, he recently reappeared on the political scene in a most 
remarkable fashion. At a students’ meeting in Berlin at which he 
was answering questions he was asked whether, after the Moscow 
Congress, “Titoists’ in Eastern Germany would be rehabilitated 
as well. Dahlem declared that Beria and his followers had misled 
the East German leaders ‘and comrade Ulbricht’. If those 
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punished had been guilty only of Titoism they might be treated 
leniently. To make a statement of this kind (which was reported in 
the West Berlin press and not denied by East Berlin papers but, 
on the contrary, confirmed by implication) is extraordinary, and 
even more so when made by a man who was, and still is officially, 
purged. To have his name linked with Beria need cause Ulbricht 
no undue concern. After all, Khrushchev himself confessed to 
Tito that the Soviet leaders had been deceived by Beria. But the 
case is surely different if the purges decreed by Ulbricht after the 
June 1953 rising were linked with Beria’s name in a way which he 
might regret today. When Zaisser, then Minister of State Security, 
and Herrnstadt, editor of the party organ Neues Deutschland, both 
Moscow-trained but men of greater intellectual calibre than 
Ulbricht, were expelled from the Politbureau and the Central 
Committee they were accused of having negotiated with Beria’s 
agents about Ulbricht’s deposition. Now if Ulbricht can be misled 
by Beria, why not Zaisser and Herrnstadt, party members are 
likely to ask themselves; or was their only crime that they wanted to 
put an end to Ulbricht’s one-man rule? ‘These are unpleasant 
questions which sooner or later will have to be answered, and it 
will be interesting to see how the investigation committee is going 
to tackle the issue. 

So far only one leading functionary, Jendretzky, who was leader 
of the Berlin party organization at the time of the June rising in 
1953 and was made a scapegoat and deprived of his post, has 
quietly re-emerged. It was announced that he is to be a member of 
a new ‘Commission for Developing Democracy on a Broad Basis’. 
The significance of this committee becomes ominously apparent 
when one hears that other members include Hilde Benjamin, the 
notorious Minister of Justice, Wollweber, Minister of State 
Security, Melsheimer, Prosecutor General, and the Chairman of 
the Party’s Control Commission: those, in fact, who have been 
mainly responsible for purges. It is worth noting that the com- 
position of this committee was made public before Grotewohl’s 
strictures on the work of public prosecutors and the judiciary, a 
fact which sheds some light on the true weight of these criticisms, 
even if they were made in somewhat dramatic fashion. 

The exhibition of self-criticism on the part of the Prosecutor 
General, who served Hitler as a judge of the Prussian Appeal 
Court and discovered his belief in Communism only after the war, 
means little. The Minister of State Security’s defence of his 

B 
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department (he had not been mentioned by name by Premier 
Grotewohl) was more in the character of a demonstration of the 
power of his position than a promise to do away with all arbitrary 
police actions. Even loyal party delegates may have been surprised 
to hear that no one had ever been arrested merely because his 
political opinions differed from that of the S.E.D. Only ‘agents’ 
were liable to arrest, and not everyone who expressed disapproval 
was necessarily an agent too. This, of course, leaves in the hands of 
the security services the power of decision as to when disagree- 
ment becomes a hostile activity. But it certainly was significant 
that the Minister of Justice, who was referred to by Grotewohl in 
his speech, did not think it necessary to comment. 

If the party really wanted to make a contribution to the restora- 
tion of the rule of law it might have included in its admission of 
mistakes and miscarriages of justice the persecution of the churches 
and the drive to restrict still further the freedom of religion, 
guaranteed in the Constitution. ‘This was not the case. On the 
contrary, as one speaker in the discussion pointed out, co-existence 
in questions of Weltanschauung was impossible. ‘Communism is 
irreconcilable with superstition and religion, which obstruct pro- 
gress. Some Bishops should take careful note.’ Both before and, 
even more, since the conference the words ‘superstition’ and 
‘religion’ have been bracketed in the press, and the term ‘re- 
ligious superstition’ is frequently used, a fact which does not augur 
well for the future. Whatever changes there may be in the Stalinist 
line, it does not seem likely that the pressure against the churches 
will be relaxed, since they obstruct, in Communist eyes, the 
further ‘development of Socialism’. 


REUNIFICATION AND INTEGRATION 

That further Sovietization remains the target of Communist 
strategy in Eastern Germany has never been in doubt. And in case 
party members were wondering how such a policy could be 
squared with the long-term concept of a re-united Germany, as 
against the short-term plan of co-existence between the two States 
of Western and Eastern Germany, Ulbricht was quite unequivocal 
about the true Communist aim. Up to now the East German 
Communists have always pretended, following the Soviet line, 
that reunification should proceed on an all-party basis. Now 
Ulbricht says that in the event of reunification the socialist achieve- 
ments of Eastern Germany must not only be safeguarded but that 
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they are the pre-conditions for a peaceful and democratic develop- 
ment of Germany as a whole. 

A glance at the directives for the new East German Five-Year 
Plan makes it abundantly clear that the Soviet policy of relegating 
reunification to a dim and distant future is dictated by hard and 
fast economic motives. Once again this is not new, but it has never 
been stated more clearly. As a result of detailed discussions within 
the Soviet bloc planning organization which were evidently 
going on right up to the eve of the S.E.D. conference, Eastern 
Germany’s part in the orbit division of tasks has been defined in 
some detail. Production is to concentrate on lignite mining which 
is to provide the raw material basis for the chemical industries, on 
potash mining, and above all on the constiuction of those types of 
machinery which require the greatest degree of skilled labour. This 
does not seem to be an unsound proposition from the economic 
point of view, but it presupposes that the economic potential of 
Eastern Germany has become an integral part of the Soviet orbit. 

It is worth remembering, as was mentioned earlier, that the 
‘German road’ to Socialism was dropped in 1948 to facilitate the 
co-ordination of the economic plans. Now even greater stress is 
placed on concerted orbit planning. The result of the first co- 
ordination phase was a steadily mounting economic and social 
pressure, accompanied by progressive Sovietization. Judging by 
the target data of the second Five-Year- Plan such pressure is to 
increase still further, and so too is the degree of ‘building Social- 
ism’, in other words of Sovietization. In such circumstances, a 
‘German road’, even if proclaimed (which seems, to say the least, 
uncertain), would be mere ideological window-dressing. 

Some people may think it ironical that a party conference which 
is to bury Stalin should proclaim his policy. Yet is this not really a 
reminder that whatever form the dictatorship in the Kremlin 
may take, and whatever tactical concessions, if any, it may make, 
the long-term policy is still the thing that matters? And the man 
who impressed this on his followers was the undisputed classic of 
Marxism-Leninism, Lenin himself. 


S. E. S. 





The Indian Question in Mexico 


MEXICo’s attempts to solve her ‘Indian question’—1.e., the prob- 
lems caused by the existence of a considerable proportion of 
Indian population not fully integrated into national life—have a 
relevance that goes beyond her national boundaries. This has been 
recognized in an earlier article in The World Today where it was 
stated that ‘all these (Latin American) countries, Guatemala, Peru, 
Ecuador, Bolivia, and Panama, are trying to solve the native ques- 
tion by following more or less closely the example of Mexico’.! 
The relevance is, however, by no means confined to Latin America. 
Mexico has grappled, with a considerable measure of success, with 
questions that arise wherever people who are primitives or peasants 
or both have to be incorporated into a world which they did not 
make and hence do not feel to be theirs. This means not only 
Guatemala and Bolivia but also Kenya and South Africa, the 
Ukraine and Central Asia, Spain and Southern Italy, and, per- 
haps more surprisingly, places as close to home as Ireland and the 
Scottish Highlands. Another area of relevance is opened up where- 
ever the relations between races have reached an acute stage. One 
need not go as far as Lucien Fébvre, French delegate toa UNESCO 
conference held in Mexico, who exclaimed: ‘Mexico is a blessed 
country. In the year 1948, the phrase ‘‘race hatred’’ has no mean- 
ing there’.* But here, too, Mexico can point to great achievements 
carried out in the face of overwhelming difficulties. 

Mexico’s handling of its ‘Indian question’ might, therefore, be 
usefully studied in other countries, which could benefit from Mexi- 
can successes—and failures. But if the Mexican lesson is to be 
fruitful abroad, foreign observers must first divest themselves of 
certain mental attitudes, emotional impulses, and tricks of scientific 
method which they tend to take for granted. ‘They must learn to 
look at the Indian in the way that a Mexican looks at him, however 
much it may go against the grain. This is particularly true of 
Westerners, be they Europeans or Americans. 

To begin with, the word ‘Indian’, as applied to that part of 
Mexico’s population which is not of European or mixed (mestizo) 
origin, is something of a misnomer. It was first used by the Spani- 


1 *The Indian and the Land in Latin America’, in The World Today, October 
1954, P- 449. 

2 Quoted in Silvio Zavala, El contacto de culturas en la Historia de Mexico 
(Culture Contacts in Mexican History), Cuadernos Americanos, July-August 
1949, P. 203. 
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ards, who thus applied a European concept to a non-European 
reality that only partly coincided with it. Even today, ‘Indian’ is to 
a considerable extent only an ‘anthropological expression’, more 
justifiably than Italy was only a ‘geographical expression’ to Met- 
ternich. The word ‘Indian’ covers a multitude of tribes of a highly 
varying degree of cultural advancement and social self-conscious- 
ness. There is a world of difference between a Seri, belonging to 
one of the most primitive peoples on earth, and a Maya, much 
more conscious than outsiders assume of belonging to a people 
with a remarkable record of past achievement. But both Seri and 
Maya tend to consider themselves as ‘Seri’ and ‘Maya’, rather than 
as ‘Indians’, to a much larger extent than enthusiastic white or 
mestizo ‘Indianists’ are willing to admit. 

This discrepancy is reflected even in such a relatively simple 
matter as the census of Mexico’s Indian population. The last 
available figures grouped according to tribes date, characteristic- 
ally, from the 1930 census; for both in 1940 and 1950 the Indian 
population was treated as a single lump of people speaking Indian 
languages exclusively or bilingually with Spanish. The 1930 figures 
are: 

Nahua 685,389 
Mixtec-Zapotec 501,131 
Maya-Quiche 457,028 
Otomi 299,291 
Zoque-Mixe 96,607 
‘Totonac 94,211 
Pima 68,210 
Tarascan 44,371 
Others 2,558 


These figures, however correct as they stand, are apt to be mis- 
leading as guides to Mexico’s social realities. ‘They need consider- 
able explanation and commentary if they are to be of practical use. 
The first thing to note is that the criterion adopted is exclusively 
linguistic: the figures refer to speakers of certain families of Indian 
languages, distributed very unevenly over the vast territories of 
Mexico: there are very few of them in the steppe-like north, and 
a good many in the central plateau and the southern tropical low- 
lands. 

The scattered tribes of the north, which is more of a ‘white 
man’s country’ than the other parts of Mexico, are grouped as 
‘Pima’, which includes the Yaqui and Tarahumara tribes of the 


! Quoted in Carlos Basauri, La Poblacién Indigena de México (The Native 
Population of Mexico), Mexico, Ministry of Public Education, 1940. 
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north-west. Neither of them can claim any high degree of civiliza- 
tion; but the Yaqui are a warrior tribe, resembling the Apache, 
which was not fully incorporated into Mexico until the end of the 
nineteenth century. Even then, a considerable proportion of them 
preferred to cross into the United States rather than submit to 
General Porfirio Diaz; they took their revenge by enlisting in the 
armies of General Obregon and taking a prominent part in the 
revolution which started in 1g1o0 and, officially at least, still con- 
tinues. 

Nahua, Otomi, and Tarascan cover the tribes of the Central 
Plateau. Nahua is the language of the Aztecs, but the Aztecs as 
such no longer exist. There are, indeed, a few families claiming 
descent from the Aztec imperial and noble families. General Mejia, 
who was shot with the Emperor Maximilian, claimed descent from 
Montezuma; but, characteristically, justified his taking sides with 
Maximilian against the Indian Juarez by saying that it was the 
destiny of the Indian to serve the white men. Today, the Nahua 
speakers are scattered to the east and west of the very central part 
of the plateau near Mexico City, which was the Aztec stronghold, 
and they have hardly any cohesion beyond the linguistic. Their 
place has been taken by the Otomi—a name covering the Otomi 
tribe near the capital and the Huicholes further to the north-west. 
These were originally tribes subject to the Aztecs. They now live 
in rather depressed circumstances; a good deal has been attempted 
by Governments and Indianists on their behalf, but they have 
shown little initiative to help themselves. Not so the Tarascans, 
living still further to the north-west. They never submitted to the 
Aztecs, and today play a part in Mexico’s public life quite out of 
proportion to their small numbers. General Cardenas is a full- 
blooded Tarascan. 

Of the southern tribes, the Totonacs (a term which includes the 
related Huastecs) live on the shores of the Caribbean and, while 
making a sizeable cultural contribution, have not gone in much for 
political action. This is not true of the Zoque-Mixe, who share 
with the Zapotec-Mixtec group the isthmus between the Pacific 
and the Caribbean. It includes two highly gifted tribes, the Mixtecs 
and the Zapotecs, both very conscious of their historical heritage 
and tribal identity and both very prominent in the politics of the 
state of Oaxaca and of Mexico as a whole. During the presidential 
election campaign of 1952 the writer observed a poster asking 
people to ‘Vote for so-and-so: he is a pure Mixtec’. The candidate 
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in question was duly elected and became the only member of the 
legislature who does not speak Spanish. As for the Zapotecs, they 
gave Mexico Benito Juarez. 

‘The Maya-Quiche group is not confined to Mexico but spreads 
into Guatemala, Honduras, and British Honduras—a situation not 
without importance in international affairs as it occasionally pro- 
duces ‘incidents’ on frontiers which to the Indian just make no 
sense. In the 18gos a war almost broke out between Mexico and 
Guatemala after Guatemalan Mayas had crossed into Mexico and 
‘kidnapped’ a much venerated picture of Our Lady of Izamal; 
nowadays, tension is caused by more prosaic reasons such as 
Indians crossing from Guatemala to work on Mexican coffee 
plantations without benefit of passport or labour permit. ‘The things 
to remember about the Maya are that they have a considerable 
degree of solidarity, transcending the linguistic boundaries of the 
various Maya-Quiche dialects, and that they are more prone to 
self-assertion than any other Mexican Indian people. The state of 
Yucatan is their stronghold and as late as 1846 they made a bid to 
get rid of white rule there. ‘This “War of the Castes’ is estimated to 
have cost Yucatan 300,000 victims out of a population of 500,000. 
Remnants of the rebels remained ‘unsubmitted’ in the jungles until 
1917, sometimes with the support of the authorities of British 
Honduras—a fact which to this day breeds anti-British sentiments 
in Yucatan. The ‘Indian question’ is certainly more potentially 
explosive in Yucatan than elsewhere in Mexico, especially since, 
until the coming of air travel, the state was almost completely 
isolated from the rest of the country and hence the scene of region- 
alist and even ‘separatist’ movements. The Maya language is not 
only spoken in Merida, the capital of Yucatan, but it is also written 
and printed there. Buses with Maya names can be seen in its 
streets—the giving of names to individual buses being one of the 
more charming Mexican customs. 

But language does not tell the whole story: the Indians are by no 
means confined to the speakers of Indian languages or dialects. 
The latest estimate of the racial composition of Mexico published 
in Colliers Encyclopedia gives 61 per cent to mestizos, 29 per cent to 
Indians, g per cent to whites, and 1 per cent to Negroes. Since 
Mexico’s population is by now little short of 30 million, this would 
give an Indian population of around g million. But the latest 
census figures (undifferentiated according to language) give the 
monoglot and bilingual speakers of Indian languages as some 3 
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million.! This discrepancy led one Mexican observer* to the 
Orwellian conclusion that ‘some are more Indian than others’. It is 
more fruitful to view language as a clue to the most important 
aspect of the ‘Indian question’—how to incorporate in the nation 
considerable numbers of people who feel more or less foreign to it. 
The spread of the Spanish language has been, ever since the 
Spanish colonial days, the traditional method of the assimilation 
policy and—as the figures show—-by no means an unsuccessful 
one. 

jut it has been increasingly recognized in Mexico that the 
adoption of Spanish by Indians is not enough. The assimilation, 
to be lasting and really effective, must be a two-way process. 
Alfonso Caso, Mexico’s foremost ‘Indianist’ and director of the 
National Indian Institute, stated in a recent interview® that, 
while ‘three million natives must be integrated into Mexico’, the 
Institute also aimed at ‘conserving and developing the positive 
aspects of the culture of these communities’. This rejection of one- 
way assimilation is, of course, a world-wide rather than Mexican 
phenomenon. No one explained it better than the Senegalese poet 
and politician Leopold Sédar Senghor with his slogan for the ‘new 
Negro’: ‘assimiler: non étre assimilé—to assimilate; not to be 
assimilated. But the peculiar aspects of Mexican history made this 
rejection particularly clear and emphatic. 


History is something very much alive in Mexico. The reader of 


Mexican newspapers and magazines may well be surprised to find, 
for every one article dealing with the Indians of today, ten if not 
twenty highly emotional texts exposing the rights and wrongs of 
Cortez and his great Indian antagonist Cuautemoc (Montezuma is 
completely out of the running; contemporary Mexico agrees with 
the sixteenth-century Aztec who called him ‘the hen of Cortez’). 
The reason why Mexico is still fighting sixteenth-century battles is 
that it was then that the foundations of the ‘Indian question’ of 
today were laid. It is not for nothing that Mexicans talk of ‘the 
trauma of the Conquest’. Of late, feelings have been exacerbated 
and exalted by the finding of the alleged bones of the two great 
protagonists. Eulalia Guzman, who unearthed the finds, happens 
to be a rather violent ‘Indianist’ and concluded from the bones that 


Septimo Censo General de la Poblacién, 6 de junio de 1950 (Seventh General 
Population Census of 6 June 1950), Mexico, 1952 

Moises T. de la Petia, La Mexicanizacién del Indio (The Mexicanization of 
the Indian), Mexico, 1945, p. 4 


® Atisbos magazine, 26 January 1956 
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Cortez had been a hunchbacked and syphilitic dwarf. Diego 
Rivera, an even more violent ‘Indianist’, promptly painted him in 
this guise in a mural. Whereupon a no less ardent ‘Hispanist’ used 
a pneumatic drill to put the word mentira (lie) into Rivera’s pic- 
torial version of Mexican history on the staircase of the National 
Palace. 

One curious feature of history as written in Mexico is that the 
Indian has hitherto been treated as its object and not as its subject. 
Almost any historian will judge the rights and wrongs of Spanish 
rule by quoting its Spanish defenders and opponents, beginning 
with Las Casas and his great opponent Sepulveda in the sixteenth 
century. But hardly anybody has deemed it worth while to find 
out what the Indian himself has thought about his fate. Contrary 
to the general opinion, the Indian has a long historical memory 
and he makes no bones about judging his friends and foes. ‘The 
‘War of the Castes’ broke out to avenge the injustices of three 
centuries; the first thing rebellious Indians in Mexico City did in 
the 1890s was to burn down the “Tree of the Sad Night’ under 
which Cortez is supposed to have wept after his defeat. And the 
Indian historical memory has been strong enough to ensure that 
not a single monument to Cortez exists in Mexico today. On the 
other hand, the Maya still place offerings of flowers on monu- 
ments to Felipe Carrillo Puerto, the revolutionary defender of 
their rights; and when the well-known Italian Jesuit Father 
Lombardi recently asked some Tarascans what they thought of 
their sixteenth-century Spanish benefactor, Vasco de Quiroga, 
they replied: ‘Well, he was an Indian like ourselves!’ The Indian 
has written history, too. The Books of Chilam Balam, a Maya 
miscellany, tells its reader that ‘everything, as it happened, so it is 
written’, and it contains the superbly ironical judgement of the 
Conquest: ‘In the year 1516 there came from the East the Men of 
God, who brought suffering’.! 

But even if the Indian has been unable to incorporate his 
historical tradition into the writing of Mexican history, his past is 
very much part of the Mexican present, which becomes incom- 
prehensible unless the Indian element is taken into account. One 
good example is the Virgin of Guadalupe, Patroness of Mexico. 
Her picture, preserved in a basilica on the outskirts of the capital, 
shows 4 woman with unmistakable Indian features. A few years 
after the Conquest, an Indian called Juan Diego reported to the 


‘ Quoted from memory from translation by A. Mediz Bolio. 
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Archbishop Zumarraga that Our Lady had appeared to him. After 
considerable hesitation the Archbishop sanctioned her worship, 
which has continued ever since. The ‘Brown Virgin’ was assigned 
the name of Guadalupe (a village in Spain where a similar miracu- 
lous appearance had been reported) in order to bring her worship 
into line with Spanish ideas. But she has always been a symbol of 
Mexico’s Indian heritage, even though today she is worshipped by 
Spaniards and Indians alike. She has been proclaimed by the Pope 
successively Queen of Mexico, Queen of Latin America and the 
Philippines, and Queen of the Americas (including Canada and the 
United States). And quite recently, in an attempt to wean Mexican 
workers’ allegiance from Communism, she was proclaimed Queen 
of the Workers. 

The story of the Virgin of Guadalupe is but one example of the 
historical merging of the Spaniard and the Indian which produced 
the Mexican. As early as the sixteenth century this was advocated 
by some enlightened Spaniards. Cortez himself set the example 
by marrying his Indian mistress Malinche (whose name has now 
become, by a process common in Mexico, converted into an ‘ism’ 

malinchismo, which roughly means the practice of un-Mexican 
thoughts and activities through undue admiration of everything 
foreign). By the seventeenth century the Spanish poetess Juana 
Ires de la Cruz wrote verses in Nahua and the scientist Carlos de 
Sigiienza y Gongora collected Indian antiques. In the next century, 
a pro-Indian version of Mexican history was hammered out by 
Jesuits like Father Clavijero. 

All this helps to explain how it came about that the Indian took 
a more considerable part in Mexico’s struggle for independence, 
which started in 1810, than was the case in other parts of Latin 
America. The first leader, Father Hidalgo, seems to have been of 
pure Spanish origin. But Indians fought in his armies and he put 
the Virgin of Guadalupe on his flag. His successor Father Morelos, 
a mestizo with a considerable dose of Indian blood, went further. 
As a reaction to Spanish racialism he asked that everybody, with- 
out reference to his or her racial origin, be called American. He 
also advocated far-reaching economic and social reforms, includ- 
ing the restoration of land to the Indian (William Z. Foster, 
Secretary-General of the U.S. Communist Party, has acclaimed 
Morelos as the greatest man produced by the Americas, followed 
by Toussaint L’Ouverture, leader of the Haitian slaves, and 
Thomas Jefferson). The first two Presidents of Mexico, Generals 
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Guadalupe Victoria and Guerrero, both mestizos, made some 
practical attempts to put Morelos’ reform schemes into action. 

Their failure produced a second revolutionary wave which 
culminated in the so-called ‘War of the Reform’ between Juarez 
and Maximilian. The successful leadership of Juarez made a pure- 
blooded Indian for the first time head of the Mexican State. His 
Indian origin was strongly objected to by his opponents. But the 
‘War of the Reform’ is important not only because of his victory. 
Side by side with the warfare on the battlefield a propaganda war 
was waged by a number of intellectuals who were, like Juarez, 
pure Indians, e.g. the novelist Ignacio Altamirano and the scholar 
Ignacio Ramirez. The latter, writing under the nom-de-plume of 
El Nigromante, produced some vitriolic ‘Indianist’ prose. 

The long dictatorship of General Porfirio Diaz produced another 
reaction. Diaz, a countryman and former lieutenant of Juarez, 
seems to have had an inferiority complex about his largely Indian 
origin. Mexican intellectuals in his day were all too often convinced 
under the influence of Nietzsche, Gobineau, etc. that the Indian 
was an inferior race and doomed to inferiority. Most important of 
all, the Indians’ position became more and more desperate through 
wholesale robbery of their lands. 

It might well have been expected in these circumstances that the 
Revolution of 1910 which overthrew Diaz and laid the foundations 
of contemporary Mexico would be an Indian uprising. But this is 
only very partly true. It was much more an uprising in favour of 
the Indian, and there was little division on White v. Indian lines. 
Madero, Carranza, and Obregon, the first three leaders of the vic- 
torious Revolution, were of Spanish origin. Calles, who came next, 
was of Syrian parentage. Of the two leaders of the ‘revolution from 
below’, which fought the new leaders as well as the old regime, 
Pancho Villa was a mestizo with little Indian blood and Zapata a 
mestizo with considerably more of it. Zapata provided the nearest 
approach to an ‘Indian uprising’ during the Revolution. At one 
time no one wearing European dress was allowed to enter the 
territory he controlled, and white men fighting in his armies had 
to adopt Indian dress and customs. But José Vasconcelos, who 
reports these facts, also notes that even Zapatista leaders who were 
pure Indians, like Montafio, spoke Spanish and demanded ‘land 
and freedom’ in terms of European, not Indian, ideologies. 


! J. Vasconcelos and M. Gamio, Aspects of Mexican Civilization, University 
of Chicago Press, 1930, pp. 89-90. 
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If the Revolution of 1g10 did not degenerate into a race struggle 
it is largely due to a number of men, mostly though not entirely 
intellectuals, who, though white or mestizo by origin, were able to 
win the Indian’s confidence and persuade him that every white 
man’s hand was not raised against him. In Yucatan, where the 
situation was most explosive, there arose Antonio Mediz Bolio and 
Felipe Carrillo Puerto. Mediz Bolio made Maya legends and his- 
torical texts accessible to his Spanish-speaking countrymen; his 
poem Manelich was a widely-heeded call to Indian self-assertion. 
Carrillo Puerto, a political leader, learned Maya in order to address 
the Indian plantation workers, then little more than slaves, in their 
own tongue. He translated for their benefit the Mexican Con- 
stitution, which forbade slavery, and organized them into unions. 
He was shot; but his work lives on—the Maya today is no longer 
isolated but takes his part in the public life of Yucatan. 

Better known abroad are the efforts of such friends of the Indian 
as the archaeologist Alfonso Caso and the anthropologist Manuel 
Gamio, who have directed educational institutes designed to inte- 
grate the Indian into Mexican life through a two-way process, and 
the ‘Big Three’ of Mexican painting, whose efforts have been more 
spectacular and explosive. Orozco preached in his murals a Fran- 
ciscan harmony between the races; Rivera and Siqueiros issued 
calls to battle. Siqueiros, who came to ‘Indianism’ comparatively 
late, recently painted violent murals of Cuautemoc: Rivera has 
been ‘shocking the bourgeois’ for over thirty years by ‘putting the 
huarache (the leather sandal worn by the shoeless Mexican Indian) 
at the eye level of the spectator’, as he expressed it to the present 
writer. His murals are an ‘Indianist’ interpretation of Mexican 
history that can be read by illiterates, very much like the medizval 
paintings which presented the Gospel story to the unlettered 
pe ople . 

Mexico today is reaping the benefits of the work of these men. A 
good deal still remains to be done before the Indian’s position is 
fully satisfactory. But even the most cursory survey of Mexican 
realities reveals progress in many directions. 

The ‘Indian question’ has been taken out of politics. General 
Cardenas has been attacked from all kinds of quarters and on all 
kinds of grounds; but his Indian origin was not one of them. One of 
his predecessors, Emilio Portes Gil, was the subject of many jokes 
when he was appointed Mexico’s first ambassador to India (he 
happens to be a very dark-skinned man): but it was good-natured 
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banter without nasty racial overtones. The Communists are the 
only political party which tries to make political capital out of the 
Indian. The candidate of the fellow-travelling Partido Popular in 
the 1952 presidential election, Vicente Lombardo ‘Toledano, 
started his electioneering with a speech at Ixcateopan at the alleged 
tomb of Cuautemoc. His speech was translated into a number of 
Indian languages and so printed in the party organ El Popular. 
This was an election stunt with no lasting consequences. Still, it 
must be considered an effect of the prevailing political atmosphere 
when a man like Manuel Gamio has to defend ‘Indianism’ against 
accusations of Communist penetration.! 

Economic solutions of the ‘Indian question’ are less easy to 
achieve than political ones. The Revolution has stopped and re- 
versed the process by which the Indian was deprived of his land; 
but it has run against two major obstacles. ‘The Indian system of 
co-operative or collective farming by the village group or ejido, of 
which General Cardenas and his men have been enthusiastic ad- 
herents, has not been easy to adapt to the requirements of modern- 
ized agriculture. The Indian clings to traditional methods and is 
often not at home in the modern world. Like almost all primitive 
peasants, he is primarily interested in growing food crops for his 
own consumption; he will not normally grow plantation crops for a 
distant market or a nearby landlord without some kind of com- 
pulsion. The first thing the Maya Indians did when Carillo Puerto 
distributed among them the land of his native village of Motul was 
to cut down the sisal plants and plant maize. They now cultivate 
sisal, Yucatan’s main export crop; but they do not do it willingly. 
On the other hand, the Indian has been drawn into Mexico’s 
growing industrialization. 

Few Mexicans would balk by now at including the cultural 
achievements of the Indian in their national heritage. ‘The Ameri- 
can scholar F. S. C. Northrop was struck by the symbolism of four 
figures he saw in the courtyard of the Ministry of Education: 
Plato, Buddha, Las Casas, and—Nezahualcoyotl, the poet- 
philosopher-king of pre-Cortezian Mexico.? ‘I'wo big panels in the 
National Palace list articles for which the world is indebted to 
Indian Mexico: they include potatoes and tomatoes, tobacco, and 
maize. 

‘ Quoted in Juan Comas, Ensayos sobre Indigenismo (Essays on Indianism), 
Pr, ate Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, New York, Macmillan, 
1946, p. 16. 
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Mexico still practises ‘the Latin system of assimilation and inter- 
marriage and mixture of races as opposed to the Anglo-Saxon 
system of matrimonial taboos and pure-race standards’.' Its slate 
is not quite as clean as Vasconcelos suggests; among the matri- 
monial advertisements seen in a Mexican magazine of the “True 
Confessions’ type, the prospective parties to the marriage are 
usually described as ‘white’, ‘light brown’, ‘dark brown’—very 
thin disguises for whites, mestizos, and Indians. And the partner 
who is advertised for is to be either of the advertiser’s own colour 
or lighter, never darker. But this is still a very, very long way to go 
to ‘the South’ in the United States, or to the Union of South 
Africa. Individual preferences are not the same thing as legal 
barriers. 

The historian Silvio Zavala notes that in Mexico ‘now as ever 
there are no magical solutions . . . there are still yawning depths of 
misery, ignorance, and primitivism’. Nevertheless, he refers to 
the ‘moral health achieved by Mexico in this respect (i.e. race 
relations)’ and concludes that ‘the informed traveller may watch 
among our people the realization of a deep union and welding of 
people belonging to cultures originally distinct and distant’.? 
‘This seems to be a fair judgement. And, in the world of 1956, it 
reflects a considerable achievement. 


I. A. L. 


Soviet Political Strategy in Asia 


THE radical volte-face of Stalinism at the twentieth Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) in February 
has evoked intense speculation. Do current Soviet policy moves 
signify that the U.S.S.R. has become weaker in comparison with 
the free world, as is claimed by the American Secretary of State 
Mr John Foster Dulles, or is it stronger? The West European 
situation has reached a stalemate; Tokyo has not yet signed a 
peace treaty with Moscow. But such circumstances as these war- 
rant no victory celebrations. The Communists are masters of the 


| J. Vasconcelos, op. cit., p. 88. 
* Silvio Zavala, op. cit., pp. 202-4. 
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indirect approach: Germany and Japan may be the ultimate 
objectives, and the way to Berlin still lies via Cairo. And it seems in 
fact that the Soviet strategists have shifted their weight into the 
world sector where their chief antagonist, the U.S.A., is the weak- 
est. That is the region of dying colonialism—South Asia and North 
Africa. 

The Asian and African peoples uncommitted to either side in 
the Cold War number some goo million. ‘They are of many 
tongues, and many religions. But there are basic similarities: they 
are predominantly non-white; they cherish a fierce nationalism 
that has either newly won them independence or drives them in 
that direction; and they have the further urge to better their 
economic lot—but would go without any Occidental ‘aid’ that 
might incur a new dependence. It is in such circumstances that the 
U.S.A. warns the Asians to defend themselves, and presses swords 
into their hands for a crusade against an unrecognized Com- 
munism in the name of a Democracy they have never known; the 
Communists, on their part, now offer ploughshares. 


GROWTH OF A STRATEGY 

This development in Soviet strategy should not be viewed as a 
bolt from the blue. Communist theorists have long been interested 
in the world’s colonial, economically backward areas. Lenin began 
his own thinking on the subject long before World War I sent the 
first electric shock through colonial empires. After 1917, Bolshevik 
strategists pondered at length the problem of engaging the myriads 
of colonial peoples for the work of the world revolution. Writing in 
the last year of his life, Lenin took a final look at his enemy, ‘world 
capitalism’, and said that the determining factor in the political 
equation was that Russia, India, China, ‘et cetera’ possessed the 
great majority of the world’s population. Thus, ‘there cannot be 
the slightest shadow of doubt what the final outcome of the world 
struggle will be . . . the final victory of Socialism is fully and 
absolutely assured.’ 

In 1923, when Lenin wrote, Bolshevik hopes of immediate 
world revolution had already faded. Lenin was then chiefly con- 
cerned with evolving tactics which would enable the fledgling 
Soviet Union to survive pending ‘the next military conflict be- 
tween the counter-revolutionary imperialist West and the re- 
volutionary and nationalist East. . .” Meanwhile the CPSU decided 
definitely on ‘the construction of socialism in one country’. It 
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became more than ever the over-riding duty of foreign Com- 
munist parties to serve, and defend, the ‘Socialist Fatherland’. 
That strategic concept governed until World War II was won. 

V-J Day found Asian colonialism in precipitate retreat. Soon 
after, in 1949, the Communist revolutionaries in China over- 
turned the Kuomintang dictatorship. Two new problems had thus 
been created for Communist strategy: what should be done about 
the Asian Revolution; and, more particularly, what principle 
should govern relations between Communist China and the Com- 
munist U.S.S.R.? 

Mao ‘T’se-tung had said in 1940 that the Chinese revolution 
would inevitably become a part of the ‘proletarian-socialist world 
revolution’, but he asserted further that China should have its 
independent ‘national form’. In 1945 he made his thought specific: 
‘Russian history has created the Russian system. . . Chinese 
history will create the Chinese system.’ Mao’s theory was a denial 
of the omniscience and omnipotence of Moscow. But Tito broke 
with the Cominform (that is, Stalin) in 1948 on the very question 
of Yugoslavia’s subordination to Moscow’s diktat, and in 1949 
Soviet philosophers were still bitterly denouncing that ‘bourgeois 
nationalism’ which was equated with Tito’s thought. Would the 
victorious Chinese Communists in 1949 accept Soviet overlord- 
ship? 

On 1 July 1949 Mao Tse-tung laid down his now well-known 
doctrine of ‘leaning to one side’: 

. in order to win and to consolidate the victory we must lean to one 

side . . . the Chinese people either lean to the side of imperialism or to 
the side of socialism. . . Not only in China but also in the world, without 
exception, one either leans to the side of imperialism or to the side of 
socialism. Neutrality is a mere camouflage and a third road does not 
exist.? 
With a barely perceptible hesitation, he left shortly after the 
establishment of the Chinese People’s Government (1 October 
1949) on what seemed to be the usual pilgrimage to Moscow. But 
in the Sino-Soviet alliance of 14 February 1950 China occupied 
the status not of a satellite, but of the political equal, of the 
U.S.S.R. Tito had been vindicated, and “Titoism’ legitimized. 

Nevertheless, Stalin and ‘Stalinism’ still breathed; turning the 
full circle was accomplished only by way of the Korean War. The 

1 Cf. John Foster Dulles on 10 October 1955: “The United States does not 


believe in practising neutrality. Barring exceptional cases, neutrality is today an 
obsolete conception.’ 
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North Korean aggression that followed the Sino-Soviet alliance 
by four months must be presumed to be related to joint estimates 
by the new-pledged allies of the condition of the Asian Revolution, 
and to a decision that followed. But any deductions they may have 
made from Chinese insurrectionary experience proved unprofitable 
in application in Korea. The fighting came to a deadlock which 
neither side could break without danger of a major war. Political 
conditions were unfavourable for the Communist bloc: the 
United Nations had branded the North Korean action as aggres- 
sion, and the ‘neutralism’ of the South Asian States was developing 
the hard, resistant characteristics of Titoism. The Asian peoples 
craved above all peace with political independence and economic 
progress. 

The nineteenth CPSU Congress that met in October 1952—the 
first Congress in thirteen years—faced up to Communism’s global 
problems. A Peking delegation headed by Chou En-lai had been in 
Moscow for important discussions in August and September, and 
it seems probable that there had been joint consideration of policy 
matters of common interest. Georgi M. Malenkov in his report to 
the Congress as Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee re- 
vealed two strategic decisions of critical importance: ‘to weld to- 
gether a powerful democratic anti-war front .. ., to strengthen the 
ties of friendship and solidarity with supporters of peace the world 
over,’ and to pursue a policy of ‘international co-operation and 
promotion of business relations with all countries’. This, together 
with Stalin’s contention in his essay on ‘Economic Problems of 
Socialism in the U.S.S.R.’ (published on the eve of the Congress) 
that World War II had resulted in the replacement of the single 
world market by two parallel world markets, confirmed a shift in 
line. 

For so long as Stalin lived, there could be no radical about-face 
in Soviet foreign relations. Not only was it impossible for the 
rigid old Bolshevik to fit in with the new revolutionary trends in 
foreign fields, but while Stalin lived it was difficult for Soviet 
protestations of regeneration to carry conviction. The death 
of Stalin in March 1953 facilitated the reorientation. Pravda duly 
set forth the new line: it was to be collective leadership in the 
U.S.S.R., and the peaceful co-existence of socialism and capital- 
ism. On what must be recognized as Communist initiative, truce 
agreements for Korea and Indo-China were reached in July 1953 
and July 1954 respectively. 

e 
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‘PANCH SHILA’ 

Tito began to warn the West in 1954 that Sovict domestic and 
foreign policies had changed. But in January of the same year Mr 
Dulles had undertaken the development of the doctrine of ‘massive 
retaliation’, with its undertones of preventive war. As Moscow 
deployed on to political grounds, Washington mobilized its mili- 
tary might. Moscow was probably little concerned with Washing- 
ton’s myopia: the Communist strategy was based upon an assump- 
tion of the inability of ‘capitalism’ to comprehend and meet the 
new trends in Asia and Africa, and Moscow wooed not Washing- 
ton but the restless colonial and ex-colonial peoples. ‘The U.S.A. 
in the role of Moloch fitted the Communist book. 

It was in June 1954 that Chou En-lai met Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru to formulate rules to govern relations between 
China and India. Their Five Principles were later to win accept- 
ance from Burma, Yugoslavia, and Egypt; they were incorporated 
in the 10-point policy declaration of the 1955 Bandung Confer- 
ence; the U.S.S.R. formally agreed to them by the Bulganin- 
Nehru statement of 22 June 1955. Those principles—Nehru’s 
‘Panch Shila’—are as follows: (1) mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereignty; (2) non-aggression; (3) non- 
interference in each other’s affairs for whatever reason, economic, 
political, or ideological; (4) co-operation for mutual benefit; and 
(5) peaceful co-existence. 

The Panch Shila were in direct conflict with the Cold War 
precepts. When Washington strove from March onwards to create 
a ‘united front against Communism’ in South-East Asia, Mr Nehru 
stood in opposition, contending that the introduction of Western 
military alliances into Asia would bring that Cold War to india’s 
borders. SEATO was nevertheless organized in September 1954. 
At its Bangkok meeting the following February Mr Dulles out- 
lined, for all Asia to see, the extent of U.S. military might in the 
Pacific. He disclosed the essence of U.S. strategy in a radio 
address to the American nation after his return: any advance of 
Communism in the treaty area would be blocked by U.S. air 
and sea power employing ‘new and powerful weapons of precision 
[that is, the so-called tactical atomic weapons] which can utterly 
destroy military targets without endangering unrelated civilian 
centres’. 

But Asians had no desire to fight further in the white man’s wars, 
and they had taken to speaking their own language. The conference 
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of twenty-nine Asian and African nations that met at Bandung in 
April 1955 split no hairs between ‘tactical’ and ‘strategic’ atomic 
weapons, and wasted no breath weighing the nice differences be- 
tween ‘massive retaliation’ and ‘measured retaliation’ and ‘graduat- 
ed deterrence’. In their declaration of policy the delegates showed 
themselves unanimous in the simple belief that co-existence was 
preferable to atomic war—at least in Asia. 


FIRST AMONG EQUALS 


The Bandung Conference was a turning point in history, and 
Soviet policy revolved around it. By the Warsaw Pact of 14 May 
1955, the U.S.S.R. and its seven East European satellites agreed 
that they would further develop their economic and cultural ties 
and ‘will not interfere in the internal affairs of each other’. Then, 
on 2 June, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. were reconciled. The 
guiding principles here were acknowledged to be peaceful co- 
existence between nations and non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, ‘because questions of internal organization, of 
difference in social systems and of different forms of Socialist 
development, are solely the concern of the individual countries.’ 

Shortly afterwards the Yugoslav theoretician Veljko Vlahovitch, 
writing in the Belgrade Kommunist,' attacked the recent trends in 
Marxist thought that had led to subordination of different socialist 
movements to the control of a centre maintaining ‘a monopoly of 
ideology’. His thesis was that, with the advent of the Chinese and 
Yugoslav revolutions, there had been established the law of ‘the 
inequality of the development of socialism’, which should in 
future determine the relations of ‘socialist forces of all nuances’ in 
an international association which would permit each to express 
itself freely without any ‘arriére-pensée d’hégémonie’. 

Here was the pattern for a new international coalition of 
‘socialist’ States. The strategists had returned to Lenin, who once 
stood for ‘a fusion of nations, but on a truly democratic, truly inter- 
national basis, which is unthinkable without the freedom of 
separation’ (italics in original). The U.S.S.R. was henceforth to be 
only primus inter pares. Clearly, Moscow felt the stronger in the 
new relationship. On 15 July the new Soviet Premier, Nikolai A. 
Bulganin, pronounced a confident challenge: ‘Some people think,’ 
he said, ‘that capitalism is better than socialism. We are convinced 
that the opposite is the case. This argument cannot be settled by 

1 As reported by Le Monde, 7-8 August 1955. 
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force, through war. Let everyone prove in peaceful economic 
competition that he is right.’ 

The philosophy underlying these various acts and statements 
received further clarification when First Soviet Deputy Premier 
Kaganovich, speaking on the anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion, repeated what was essentially the Vlahovitch thesis in more 
concrete terms: he proposed the creation of a new ‘socialist inter- 
nationalism’ based upon close bonds between the Soviet people 
and the popular masses of all countries, and a broad programme of 
economic aid to under-developed countries—especially in Asia. 

Promotion of the Five Principles had undermined the oft- 
reiterated American warnings that the Communists were plotting 
aggression in Asia. The Warsaw Pact and peace with Yugoslavia 
cleared the way for broad manceuvres of ‘socialist’ political and 
economic forces. ‘The Geneva ‘meeting at the summit’ contributed 
a more favourable political climate. The 1954-5 exchange of visits 
between Peking, Moscow, New Delhi, Rangoon, and Prague had 
been an integral part of the working out of the new political 
relationships. Now, at the end of 1955, Marshal Bulganin and 
Mr Khrushchev made their tumultuous tour of India, Burma, and 
Afghanistan, and the new policy bore its first substantial results. 

The Indian-Soviet communiqué issued at New Delhi on 
13 December recorded agreement on a wide variety of inter- 
national problems, and arrangements for Soviet aid in construction 
of a steel plant for India. The Soviets drove the bargain home by 
siding with India against Pakistan on the thorny Kashmir issue, 
and in January followed it up by offering to lend the money and 
technicians for the construction of an aluminium plant and a 
hydro-electric works in South India. In Burma, the Moscow team 
reached agreements whereby the U.S.S.R. would aid in the con- 
struction of Burmese industrial plants and the development of 
agriculture in exchange for Burmese rice; and the U.S.S.R. offered 
to set up a technical institute in Rangoon, simply ‘as a further 
token of good-will’. Visiting Kabul on the way home, the Soviet 
leaders extended a $100 million credit to Afghanistan for economic 
purposes, and voiced support for the Afghan demand for the 
carving of an independent Pushtunistan from Pakistan’s North- 
West Frontier province. 

Pakistan, a member of SEATO and the eastern anchor-post of 
the Baghdad Pact’s ‘Northern Tier’, was visibly shaken by these 
unfavourable developments. She was granted $171 million in 
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military aid from the U.S.A. under an agreement of May 1954, 
but she had just witnessed a politico-economic coup in the Afghan 
bridgehead by ‘the enemy’. The Cold War had indeed been 
brought to South Asia, and Karachi shuddered. 


THE TWENTIETH CONGRESS 

From the address made by Mr Khrushchev to the twentieth 
Congress of the CPSU in February we can now tell where we 
stand. Mr Khrushchev said that ‘the principal feature of our epoch 
is the emergence of socialism from the confines of one country and 
its transformation into a world system’. An extensive ‘zone of 
peace’, comprising both socialist and non-socialist States in Europe 
and Asia, with a population of nearly 1,500 million people, had 
entered upon the world stage. The U.S.S.R. proposed a “business- 
like co-operation’ between nations; ‘As against the slogan of 
the North Atlantic Pact: “Let us arm’’, we advise the slogan: 
“Let us trade’”’.’ He held that ‘there is no fatal inevitability of 
war’, but for so long as capitalism existed certain ‘reactionary 
forces’ might strive to loose war. That thought was clearly related 
to the question of war between capitalism and ‘socialism’, for Mr 
Khrushchev went on to say that “There is not a shadow of doubt 
that for a number of capitalist countries the overthrow of the 
bourgeois dictatorship by force and the connected sharp aggrava- 
tion of the class struggle is inevitable.’ 

In the new foreign policy line Mr Khrushchev laid down, there 
were two notable departures from the 1952 pattern: (1) Yugo- 
slavia, long the pariah, now got ‘fraternal’ mention; and (2) one of 
the tasks ahead was ‘to reinforce indefatigably the bond of friend- 
ship and co-operation’ with India, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Syria, ‘and other States that stand for peace’. ‘The Soviet strategy 
of fostering ‘socialist internationalism’ was now official; the main 
force for its implementation would be economic; and the chief 
areas of operations at this time would be located in South Asia, the 
Middle East, and North Africa. 

The plain question today is therefore whether the Communist 
bloc, by the projected international division of labour, can live up 
to the promise of economic ‘co-operation’ it holds out to under- 
developed countries, particularly in Asia. 

The bloc possesses raw materials in adequate quantities. China, 
one of the two major partners in the Communist enterprise, is 
straining to develop her own productive capacity, and cannot as 
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yet contribute significantly to the industrialization of neighbouring 
Asian nations; but she lies in Asia, and her influence will be felt. 
There is in any event an economic-demographic development 
working to the advantage of the U.S.S.R. itself in Asia. Soviet Asia, 
comprising three-fourths of the U.S.S.R.’s total area, contains 
much of the nation’s mineral reserves and has a vast hydro-electric 
potential. Ever since the launching of the first Five-Year Plan in 
1928, the Soviet Union’s economic and demographic centres of 
gravity have been ponderously moving eastwards. World War II 
gave a special impetus to that movement, and the Yalta Pact gave 
the U.S.S.R. an added lift, back to the Kuriles and South Sakha- 
lin. Soviet Asia now has a population of 40 million, and an industry 
that is already strong—and rapidly growing. New railway lines are 
being constructed to support Soviet Asia’s growth—and to con- 
nect with China. The U.S.S.R. is binding itself to Asia with ties 
of iron and coal. 

The Soviet sixth Five-Year Plan, for 1956-60, discloses the 
powerful forward thrust of the country’s economy. But the im- 
pressive production figures do not tell the whole story. Production 
costs are expected to be reduced with the introduction of new 
technical processes, automation, and electronics. The Plan en- 
visages the construction of atomic-energy plants with a total 
installed capacity of between 2 and 2-5 million kw—more than 
the U.S.A. and Britain combined will possess by the target date. 
The U.S.S.R. moreover is turning out more scientists and tech- 
nicians annually than the U.S.A. Finally, the economic power of 
Communist bloc countries like Czechoslovakia, Poland, and East 
Germany must be included in the general accounting. The basic 
fact that emerges is that the Communist bloc commands sufficient 
economic power to sustain the political programme it has launched. ! 


CONCLUSION 


The united front concept has now been extended to embrace 
continents. Mr Khrushchev pithily remarked last September that 
those who wait for the U.S.S.R. to abandon the teaching of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin must ‘wait until a shrimp learns to whistle’. But 
in fact a harsh ‘international centralism’ has been transformed into 
a more benign ‘socialist internationalism’ having economic benefit 


1 Cf., as pertinent in this general connection, “Trade Between China and the 
Soviet Bloc’, in The World Today, May 1955; ‘Some Aspects of Soviet-Satellite 
Economic Relations’, thid., October 1955. 
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as its cement. Soviet strategy has, that is, undergone a fundamental 
change. It changed because the U.S.S.R. and its people are differ- 
ent from what they were a generation ago. The Soviet Union is no 
longer the backward country of the 1920s—a land of the barefoot 
illiterate muzhik. It is a consolidated Power, with economic 
strength to spare, and with a strong middle class of bureaucrats, 
technicians, and intellectuals. The Soviet leaders have shifted 
course in order to align the U.S.S.R. with Asian aspirations and 
Asian needs, that is, with the Asian evolutionary process. 

Granted the hypothesis that the Soviet strategists may still 
harbour some ‘arriére-pensée d’hégémonie’ purposing that the 
U.S.S.R. shall some day, somehow assume centralized control of 
the whole world, one must note that they would probably find it 
difficult to exercise authority over an Asia come of age. All things 
change; and once a political change is undertaken, it develops a 
character and inertia of its own. The Soviets may in the end find it 
more difficult to disengage than to join. 

A. B.C. 


Economic Prospects in Czechoslovakia 
The Second Five-Year Plan 


IN common with most East European countries, Czechoslovakia 
has been marking time to enable her economy to begin a new Five- 
Year Plan at the same time as the U.S.S.R. Short-term planning, 
preparatory to the current Five-Year Plan, has been the order 
since the completion of the first Five-Year Plan in 1953. The 
present Plan will run till 1960, but its targets have not yet been 
exactly defined. So far only the target figures for this year have 
been determined by Government decision and a draft for the 
whole five years has been made public. This was discussed in great 
detail at a number of industrial conferences towards the end of last 
year and will be formally approved by a National Conference of 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party next summer. There is little 
reason to expect that any major changes will be made by the Party 
delegates now that the targets have been approved by the economic 
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and industrial experts, and it is most unlikely that the Party 
Conference will argue with the draft presented by the Central 
Committee. 

Czechoslovakia’s first Five-Year Plan was marked by an in- 
tensive industrialization drive and a ruthless campaign to col- 
lectivize agriculture as quickly as possible. The so-called ‘new 
course’, which set in throughout the Communist bloc after Stalin’s 
death, was not only political in its origins. There were sound 
economic reasons for slowing up the expansion of heavy industries 
and for halting the collectivization of agriculture, as supplies of 
food and consumer goods had declined to an alarming degree. 
The Czechoslovak Communist Party did succeed in raising agri- 
cultural production, partly by placating the peasantry, and the 
recent claim that the pre-war level of agricultural production had 
at long last been reached! does not appear to be exaggerated. 
On the other hand, while more food is obviously available, there is 
still much room for improvement. The reduction of consumer 
goods prices in April of last year excluded bread, meat, and butter 
on the ground that supplies of these foodstuffs were inadequate. 
A further price reduction decided by the Central Committee of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party at the end of last March does 
include wheat flour, but butter is again left out. Mutton and tinned 
meat will be cheaper, but the price of pork and beef, which are in 
much greater demand, remains unchanged. The Minister of 
Internal Trade told the Central Committee that the present 
demand for meat could be met after the shortages of the last two 
years, but he did not specify the kind of meat on sale. Although 
in the less important sphere of industrial consumer goods less 
success had been achieved, the Czechoslovak regime saw no 
reason why it should not follow the Soviet lead in returning 
to orthodox Marxist economics. The interim 1955 Plan was a 
move in that direction, and with the onset of the new Five-Year 
Plan the emphasis on heavy industry was renewed. 

However, a National Economic Conference, held last December 
to discuss this year’s Plan, revealed that the means to be used to 
expand heavy industry during the next five years would not be the 
same as those applied in 1948-53. Premier Siroky? told the 
Conference that the planned 50 per cent increase in industrial 
production during the next five years would be achieved mainly by 


1 Made by Agriculture Minister Krutina, Rudé Prdvo, 9 February 1956. 
* cf. Rudé Pravo, 11 December 1955. 
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concentrating investments on new machines, by improving 
technological processes, and by raising labour productivity. The 
total volume of investments (including agriculture) would be 
raised by 75 per cent as compared with the first Five-Year Plan, 
but there would be less building of new factories and more im- 
provements of the existing production potential. The mistakes of 
1948-53, when too many new projects had been taken in hand, 
thus side-tracking financial and material resources, would be 
avoided. Siroky was most careful to point out that the desired 
production increase would have to be based to some 80-go per 
cent on improved labour productivity. 

It was explained at this conference that 1956 would be a year of 
‘mobilization’ for the remaining four years of the Plan and that 
really tangible results could not be expected till next year. Thus. 
for instance, 33-7 per cent of total investments will be devoted to 
new machines this year, as against 32-1 per cent in 1955 and 28-5 
per cent in 1954. Yet Siroky stressed that most of the new mach- 
ines produced this year would have to go to agriculture and trans- 
port and that industry’s turn would come later. In the meantime, 
research and the construction of prototypes would be speeded up. 

In brief, the second Five-Year Plan should result in a con- 
siderable increase in output of means of production, particularly of 
power, fuel, and raw materials. By improving the performance of 
the building industry it is hoped to ensure the implementation of 
investment plans. Agricultural production will also be raised, 
mainly by expanding its so-called socialist sector (i.e. collective 
and State farms). The foundations to be laid this year are to con- 
sist of an overall incréase of g per cent in the gross volume of 
industrial production: the increase for consumer goods will be 7 
per cent and for capital goods 10 per cent. 

The extent to which economic progress in the future will have to 
be based on technological advance was stressed by a document 
issued by the Party’s Central Committee last September. The 
“Theses of the Party on the Technical Development of Industry’? 
are an attempt to make Czechoslovakia take her place in the world- 
wide search for new techniques and more technicians. The docu- 
ment instructs all Party officials and those responsible for economic 
planning and industrial management to concentrate on mechani- 
zation and automation. Transport is singled out as an example of 
wasteful manual work: for example, on the railways thousands of 

1 Rudé Prdvo, 22 September 1955. 
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men are still employed in loading and unloading trucks, a task 
which ought to have been mechanized years ago. More attention is 
to be devoted to the electronics industry in view of its vital 
importance for the development of automation. 

The “Theses’ pay particularly close attention to all questions con- 
nected with the introduction of new production processes, the 
training of technicians, and the progress of industrial research. 
The number of industrial research institutes is put at 100, with 
about 18,000 workers, but they are criticized for often neglecting 
the study of technological achievements abroad, both in the Com- 
munist bloc and in the capitalist world. The “Theses’ deplore 
the excessive concentration of research work in the capital. All 
secondary schools are told that they must concentrate more on 
the teaching of scientific and technical subjects and modern 
languages so as to provide the raw material for the Technical 
Universities and Colleges. The youthful cadres produced there 
must be fully utilized. ‘Fully qualified young people, who are 
completely devoted to the regime, must be promoted to responsible 
management positions’, says the document. 


FUEL AND POWER 

A number of official spokesmen have pointed out that during 
the first Five-Year Plan the rate of expansion in the coal mining 
and power industries was too slow in relation to that of industry as 
a whole. This disproportion is to be rectified by 1960. 

A National Coal Conference was held in Prague at the beginning 
of last October, and there Fuel Minister Jona’ made much of the 
discrepancy between the country’s fuel and power resources and 
the rest of the industrial economy.! The hard coal production plan 
last year was not fulfilled, and some of the Minister’s criticisms of 
the industry at this conference show the reasons for this failure. 
Above all, too little has been done to introduce new methods and 
machines, and even in the opencast mines, where there has been 
less opposition to mechanization, the available coal-cutting and 
earth-moving machines are being utilized only to 50 per cent. 
Jona8 warned the conference that the planned increase in annual 
coal production from 62 million tons? in 1955 to 85 million tons in 
1960 would have to be achieved mainly by raising labour pro- 
ductivity by some 31 per cent. Only about one-fifth of the increase 


. Rudé Prat 0, 1 Oc tober 1955. 
2 All references are to metric tons 
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in coal production will be covered by the opening up of new mines. 
He underlined his argument by the statement that within five 
years 60 per cent of all the work in the Ostrava hard coal mines, 
Czechoslovakia’s most important mining area, would be mechan- 
ized. 

The Coal Conference was also addressed by First Vice-Premier 
Dr Dolansky, still the Czechoslovak Communists’ senior economic 
policy-maker. He spoke at some length about the prospects of 
using atomic energy, but made it quite clear that for a long time to 
come coal would remain the predominant source of power. New 
mines would be put into production with the aid of Soviet experts, 
but they would not add much to the coal production totals during 
the next five years. The exhortations addressed to the miners seem 
to have done little good, for the industry was 320,000 tons short of 
its target for the first two months of this year.* The poor weather 
conditions must, however, not be overlooked when assessing this 
failure. 

The power industry discussed its problems at a similar confer- 
ence two weeks earlier. There Dr Vlasdk, the Minister of Power, 
summarized the constantly increasing demands on the industry.* 
The growing mechanization of industrial production, particularly 
in the mines and engineering factories, the electrification of an 
additional 800 km of railway lines during the second Five-Year 
Plan period, and the constantly rising demands of the private 
consumer made it imperative to increase the annual production of 
electricity from 15,000 million kwh in 1955 to some 27,000 
million kwh in 1960. A new main grid, with a capacity of 220 kilo- 
volts (which could be stepped up to 380 kv in case of need), will 
be constructed during the next five years. It will be connected to 
the power grids of neighbouring countries. Czechoslovakia’s first 
atomic power station will be in operation by 1960, but it will of 
course produce only an infinitesimal fraction of the country’s 
power requirements. The Minister criticized the long time needed 
in Czechoslovakia for the construction of power stations, especially 
in comparison with the U.S.S.R. He also spoke of the frequent 
breakdowns and the unfavourable ratio between fuel consumption 
and power production, which he ascribed to the existence of too 
large a number of small and medium-sized stations. By 1960 a 


1 Rudé Prdvo, 2 October 1955. 
* Rudé Prdvo, 15 March 1956. 
8 Rudé Pravo, 17 September 1955. 
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number of new power stations, with a combined capacity of 2,300 
megawatts, will be added to the economy. 

The National Power Conference was also addressed by First 
Vice-Premier and Defence Minister General Cepitka.! He made 
no attempt to conceal his view that the Ministry of Power, and the 
Minister in particular, were to blame for the inefficient planning 
and long delays connected with the construction of new power 
stations. He had some scathing things to say about their efforts to 
put the blame on other Ministries and on the building and engin- 
eering industries. He recalled that during the first Five-Year Plan 
the intention had been to build up a sound heavy engineering 
industry and to follow this up with the expansion of the production 
of coal and power. That stage had been reached in the spring of 
1953: the country’s power requirements had far outstripped supply 
and he cited as an example the power failure fiasco in the winter of 
1953. Since then steps had been taken to improve power produc- 
tion and this policy would be continued during the second 
Five-Year Plan. In this connection it is noteworthy that this year’s 
severe winter did not lead to the almost total breakdown of power 
supplies which occurred in 1953. 


Cepicka recalled that the second Five-Year Plan envisaged an 
increase of some 50 per cent in industrial production as a whole; 
the increase in power production would be nearer 80 per cent. He 
said that this could only be achieved if the Ministry of Power 
abandoned its present system of managing the industry, which 
had led to the piecemeal squandering of resources and a continual 
waste of time, money, and labour. 


ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRIES 

The engineering industry also had its conference, and there the 
then Minister of Engineering, Polacek, stressed its importance by 
pointing out that almost one-third of the country’s industrial 
production consisted of engineering products.” 

The ‘Theses’, mentioned earlier, stated that during the second 
Five-Year Plan the gross volume of production in the engineering 
industry will have to increase by 80 per cent. The industry will 
have its work cut out to reach this target, especially if some of the 
criticisms voiced by Polaéek at the National Engineering Confer- 
ence are considered. He complained that there was far too little 


1 Rudé Pravo, 18 September 1955. 
2 Rudé Prdvo, 24 September 1955. 
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specialization and that too many factories wasted their time on 
secondary products which could be made more cheaply elsewhere. 
Too much work was still being done by hand and the production 
norms, which determine the rate for the job, were not strict 
enough, for 70 per cent of all workers exceeded them by as much as 
80 per cent as a matter of course. This robbed the wage system of 
any realistic foundation it might have had and made production 
far too costly. Local initiative among factory managers was 
practically non-existent, but that is hardly surprising in the light 
of the Minister’s statement that only 10 per cent of them possess 
the required qualifications for their jobs. 

Obviously much remains to be done in order to place the Czecho- 
slovak engineering industry on a sound basis. This task is all the 
more urgent in view of the important part played by Czechoslovak 
engineering products in the Soviet bloc’s trade offensive in the 
Middle East and South-East Asia. The notorious arms deal with 
Egypt is only one of many trade agreements under which Czecho- 
slovak products are supplied to that part of the world, and heavy 
commitments have been undertaken for the future. These include 
installations for mines, power stations, steel mills, and rolling 
stock for India; the equipment for a cement factory in Afghanistan; 
refrigerating plant for Persia; and rolling stock for Turkey. 

The foundries will have to increase their gross volume of pro- 
duction by 49 per cent during the second Five-Year Plan in order 
to keep pace with the demands of the engineering industry.? 
According to Reitmajer, Minister of Foundries and Ore Mines,? 
30 per cent of the planned increase of pig iron, 20 per cent of that 
of steel, and 15 per cent of rolled products will have to be achieved 
by raising the output of plant now available. The foundries, too, 
will have to do much better to meet their increased tasks: in the 
first half of last year 500,000 tons of steel fell short of the required 
standards. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 
The building industry is probably the weakest spot of the 
Czechoslovak economy at present. Its constant failure to fulfil its 
targets and to retain its qualified workers has made a mockery of 
investment plans. Towards the end of last year the Central Com- 


1 In 1955, 4,500,000 tons of crude steel were produced (Prdce, 15 February 
1956.) 
* Rudé Pravo, 6 October 1955. 
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mittee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party passed a special 
resolution! calling on the industry to mend its ways and to make a 
start with the introduction of modern methods. During the second 
l‘ive-Year Plan it will have to accelerate its output by some 60 per 


cent, and that can only be done by using industrial methods, in- 
cluding prefabrication, and by avoiding the seasonal movement of 
labour, which makes the training of really skilled operatives almost 
impossible. Apart from delaying the building of new industrial 
projects, the shortcomings of the industry have made the bad 
housing situation worse. The 1954 housing construction plan was 
not fulfilled’, and although some 48,000 housing units were com- 
pleted in 1955 performance in this sector was described as ‘far 
from satisfactory’ in the official Plan Implementation Report for 
last year.® 

‘The chemical industry was informed of its tasks under the 
second Five-Year Plan by its Minister, Jozef Pucik, at its own 
‘ He pointed out that Czechoslovakia was 
really backward in the production of artificial fertilizers and this 
will have to be trebled by 1960. The production of synthetic diesel 
oil is to increase by 77 per cent, that of synthetic petrol by 50 per 
cent, and that of sulphuric acid also by 50 per cent. More attention 
must be paid to the quality and variety of plastics and synthetic 
yarns. Above all, Czechoslovakia’s first atomic power station is to 
begin operation in 1960 and the chemical industry will have an 


national conference. 


important part to play in organizing the necessary supplies of pure 
uranium, pure graphite, and heavy water. 

Little information is so far available about plans connected with 
light industries. The Party “Theses’ already mentioned criticize 
the ‘primitive’ state of the food processing industry and also call 
for an unspecified expansion of the glass and ceramics industries to 
enable Czechoslovakia to re-enter her traditional export markets 
with these goods. 

AGRICULTURE 

During the second Five-Year Plan agricultural production is to 
be raised by one third, and the regime obviously intends to do this 
by pressing forward with the policy of collectivization and large- 
scale mechanization. This was played down during the ‘new 
course’, but was reintroduced with some vigour by the Party’s 

1 Rudé Pravo, 15 October 1955 

* Rudé Prdvo, 29 January 1955 


® Prdce, 15 February 1956 
4 Rudé Praz 0, 18 O« tober 1955 
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Central Committee last June. The decline in the numbers of col- 
lective farms and their members in 1953-5 is being made good 
rapidly and at the beginning of this year there were 7,016 collective 
farms, with 335,027 members and 1,857,087 hectares of land. The 
socialist sector, i.e. collective and State farms, disposed of 41-7 
of all agricultural land.! This process of collectivization will con- 
tinue to provide the foundation for the expected increase in agri- 
cultural production. More land will be brought under cultivation 
and the target set in 1954,” which was to add 200,000 hectares to 
the national total by 1957, is being well implemented. Last year 
170,000 hectares of formerly fallow land were put to agricultural 
uses. The same applies to the target of 320,000 new workers who 
were to transfer to agriculture by 1957.* Last year some 10,000 did 
so, and this year’s target has been set at 74,000. 


CONCLUSION 


On the whole, the Czechoslovak economy now appears to be in 
a healthier state than at any previous time since the Communists 
seized power in 1948. The targets of the new Five-Year Plan 
have been much more realistically assessed than those of the 


previous one. The tremendous waste of material and human 
resources which went on after 1948 need not be repeated. The in- 
tegration of the economies of the Soviet bloc has proceeded apace 
since then, and as a more realistic view of things now seems to pre- 
vail in Moscow there is no reason why it should not be applied in 
Prague. 

‘The Communist policy of industrialization, now even more im- 
portant as it enables the Soviet bloc to build up its arsenal for its 
peaceful co-existence and trade offensive, has been placed on a 
sounder footing throughout the Soviet bloc. Czechoslovakia forms 
an important part of the economic potential of the Communist 
world, and it is most unlikely that her strength will again be dissi- 
pated as it was by the blunders committed in the days of Stalin and 
Gottwald. It is only to be hoped that this Five-Year Plan will also 
benefit the Czechoslovak people: the promise that their living 
standard will be raised by one-third by 1960 is not enough. 

J. F.A. 

' Rudé Prdvo, 9 and 15 February 1956. 

* cf, ‘Politics and Economics in Czechoslovakia’, in The World Today, 
August 1954. 


* thid. 
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